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A QUAKER MAYOR. 


Corporation Sunday at Darlington, was this year 
marked by a deviation from the routine path, which 
8, we believe, without precedent in England. The 
Mayor and Corporation attended divine worship at 
the meeting house of the Society of Friends. No 
fewer than eight of the sixteen civic rulers of ‘‘ the 
Quaker town,” have been members of the Society 
of Friends. “The seventeenth, Councillor J. B. 
Hodgkin, seems to have been the first Quaker 
Mayor who thought of inviting his colleagues in the 

uncil to accompany him to his own place of 
worship. It is noteworthy that every member of 
the Corporation, Churchman or Dissenter (except 
two or three only, who were absent from domestic 
teasons), accepted the invitation, and joined the 
Mayor at the Council Chamber yesterday morning. 
There was also a very large attendance of the Cor- 
poration officials. 

Outside the town hall, and along the route, several 
hundreds of spectators were gathered. ‘The pro- 
cession left the town hall a few minutes betore half- 
past ten. ‘The Mayor wore the chain of office. 

Immediately following came Alderman H. F. 
Pease, Alderman E. L. Pease, Alderman J. Dresser, 
Alderman W. Foggitt, Alderman Wm. Robinson, 
and the borough magistrates. The procession was 
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at -the meeting-house in Skinnergate, the Mayor 
and his followers were conducted to seats reserved 
for them, in the body of the building, immediately 
in front of the minister’s gallery. 


The meeting-house, ordinarily well filled, was 
somewhat crowded by reason of the unwonted 
accession of visitors. After all were duly seated 
and the doors closed, several minutes of hushed 
silence ensued, broken at length by the sonorous 
voice of Isaac Sharp, of Middlesbrough, in fervent 
prayer. After another more prolonged interval of 
stillness, Thomas Hodgkin, LL.D., of Newcastle, 
known to Friends as a Friend and something more, 
to many readers as a scholarly historian, and to 
some who were present at yesterday’s meeting, as 
the brother of the Mayor of Darlington, was -the 
first to break silence. Rising from the seat of the 
elders on the men’s side, he quoted, in a distinct, 
clear voice, at moderate pitch, these words: 
‘‘Wherefore, putting away falsehood, speak ye 
truth, each one with his neighbor, for we are mem- 
bers of one another.”” Dwelling on the latter clause 
of the sentence, he called to remembrance how 
habitually its truth was experienced in family life, 
and in the life of the Church. In the former, 
when sickness and anguish are the lot of the suffer- 
ing child, how all too vividly is if known that we 
are members one of another, in the sympathy of 


brought up by the Corporation officials. Arrived | the sorrowing parent. In the Church our very 
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differences illustrate and enforce the same practical 
truth. The dependence of the mentbers one upon 
another, was the conscious weakness whereby the 
whole body is made strong. Even so it was in 
our public life. Recognizing the qualities of endu- 
rance and self-reliance nurtured to their perfection 
in rustic life, not less truly was it theirs in towns to 
abound in labors and self-sacrificing endeavors for 
the public good—maintaining in righteousness and 
peace the religion of public life—asserting rights 
with faithfulness, as did he, who, laboring under 
bonds and wrongful accusation, exclaimed, ‘‘I am 
a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a citizen of no 
mean city; and I beseech thee, therefore, suffer me 
to speak unto the people.” In every civic career 
there was the consciousness of the same tempta- 
tions, of the same possibilities for usefulness, of 
the same necessities for humblest service and loftiest 
inspiration. Enlarging somewhat on this theme, 
the speaker dwelt with thankfulness on the large 
measure in which the town communities ot England 
have been endowed with the virtues understood 
to be comprehended under the generic term, public 
spirit. He fervently recommended a self-denying 
devotion to public duty, ever as in the Great Task- 
master’s eye—bravely opposing wrong, even when 
it happened to enjoy the fitful homage of a fleeting 
popular applause—piously obeying the monitor 
within, whose monitions are to every man his 
highest law. These comforting words were fol- 
lowed by a period in which no word was uttered. 
Churchmen, Wesleyans, Independents, Baptists— 


all present—were as united as those disciplined in 
Quaker methods. 

Then Isaac Sharp, of Middlesbrough, rose, and, 
in an evangelical address, urged upon all present 


their religious responsibilities. Then followed 
another season of the loneliness that may be felt, 
such as impelled the gentle Elia’s commendation. 
‘*For a man to refrain even from good words, and 
to hold his peace, it is commendable ; but, for a 
multitude, it is a great mastery.” 


But this complete abstracted solitude did not 
seem long tocontinue. Samuel Hare, uttering the 
words ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,’’ stood forth to speak. 
He dwelt on the familiarity of the phrase, lisped by 
many in days ot childhood, at a mother’s knee; 
and then on its deep significance, asserting as it 
does the perennial aspiration of the Church in all 
ages, prophesying as it does the eventual fulfilment 
of the purpose of God. 

The address, listened to with that motionless in- 
tentness which is so characteristic of the Meeting- 
house, was followed by another brief interval of 
eloquent silence. ‘Then the assembly rose, as if by 
simultaneous purpose, and dispersed. No offertory 
took place, the collection usually taken on ‘‘ Cor- 
poration Sunday ”’ for the behoof of the Hospital, 
being, at the instance of the Mayor, omitted. Out- 
side the meeting-house, the procession of the morn- 
ing re-formed in its original order, and returned to 
the Council Chamber, where his worship and his 
escort parted company—all, for the nonce, Friends. 
Northern Echo. 


THE SECRET OF POWER. 


You will never know what true power is, unti) 
you perfectly learn the lesson of spiritual poverty, 
utter and constant helplessness in yourself 


«A broken and empty vessel, 
For the Master’s use made meet.” 


The telegraph wire is never conscious of any. 
thing wonderful. It experiences no change when 
the dispatch is running through it. In its helpless. 
ness it is not aware of the wonderful things being 
spoken through it. It is nothing but a common 
wire, distinguished from other wires by only two 
things. In the first place, it is isolated from ob. 
jects that would draw off the electric motion. In 
the next place, it is attached to a galvanic battery. 
And thus it is with the most powerful. They are 
just as frail and void of all inward strength as any- 
body in the world, only they are detached from sin 
and earthliness, and united by simple trust to Jesus, 
the Infinite battery of strength. Jesus says, ‘* With. 
out Me, ye can do nothing.” Without the battery, 
the wire can do nothing. The wire has no strength 
to speak, it simply conveys what is spoken by the 
battery. ‘The greatest workers for God are never 
aware of what is being accomplished through them; 
neither are they anxious to know. It often hap- 
pens that when people are full of blissful emotions, 
and think they have the power, and expect that 
their words and actions will be attended with won- 
derful energy, at these times they are fruitless. 

And on the other hand, when they feel so ut- 
terly worthless, and a sense of spiritual poverty 
almost crushes them, they go forth to work, leaving 
results entirely to God, and not thinking much of 
either failure or success, but only that they may do 
the present will of God ;—then their slightest 
actions or words are wonderfully accompanied by 
the Holy Ghost, and marvels of grace are wrought 
above and beyond their knowledge. This fs the 
state that Jesus refers to when He says, “ Abide in 
Me and go and bring forth fruit.” he secret of 
great fruit-bearing is the death of self. ‘‘ Excepta 
grain of corn die it cannot bring forth fruit.”— 
Witness. 


Frem The (London) Friend. 
THE LATE THOMAS HARVEY. 


Of the faithful servants of God and devoted 
members of our Society whose passage from this 
life to the next we have had to record during the 
past year, none, we believe, will be more mi 
by the Church, or have left a more fragrant 
memory, than Thomas Harvey, of Leeds, who 
died in the afternoon of Christmas day, in his 
seventy-third year. With no written record of 
his life before us beyond a highly appreciative, 
yet, of necessity, hastily-written article in 
Leeds Mercury for December 26th, we cannot at 
this late hour do more than issue a very meagre 
obituary notice. 

Thomas Harvey was born in 1812; in 1822 he 
entered Ackworth School, where he remained for 
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three years. He served an apprenticeship to W. 

& T. Southall, of Birmingham, chemists and drug- 
gists, and whilst there Joseph Sturge and -he be- 
came united in a very close friendship. In 1835 
he accompanied Joseph Sturge on a mission to the 
West Indies, to ascertain the condition of the 
newly-emancipated slaves, then apprenticed to 
their former masters. The unimpeachable narra- 
tive of their visit, Zhe West Indies in 1837, edited 
by Thomas Harvey, so aroused the anti-slavery 
feeling in England that in eight of the British 
islands, including Jamaica, full emancipation was 
proclaimed, August 1st, 1838, two years before 
the appointed time. 

Scon after their return. to England, Thomas 
Harvey engaged in business in Leeds, where he 
fixed his home for the rest of his life. Here his 
unobtrusive yet solid worth was soon appreciated, 
and his unselfish devotedness to duty, sound judg- 
ment, loving disposition, and painstaking interest 
in young people gradually gained for him a high 
place in the esteem, both of those associated with 
him in Christian profession and his fellow towns- 
men. 

In 1856, at the close of tne Crimean war, he 
again accompanied Joseph Sturge on a mission of 
benevolence. This time to inquire into the con- 
dition of the Fins, who, whilst the British fleet was 
stationed in the Baltic, had suffered greatly from 
the war. Through funds raised in England our 


friends were able to afford substantial and much- 
needed relief. In the autumn of 1867 Thomas 


Harvey accompanied Isaac Robson in a visit to 
various parts of the Continent, but especially to 
the Mennonites, in the South of Russia. In these 
sufferers for conscience’ sake he has, ever since 
that time, taken a very warm interest, as the 
numerous letters which he, together with I. Rob- 
son, has sent to this journal, abundantly testify. 

As a frequent correspondent of Zhe Friend, we 
shall greatly feel his loss. There is no one on 
whose judgment we could more confidently rely in 
adifficult or delicate:case than on that of Thomas 
Harvey, and we know of none who has taken a 
warmer interest in all that concerns the well-being 
of the Society and its true progress. Whilst keep- 
ing himself very much in the background, he has 
been a stay and encouragement to many active 
workers at home and abroad, some of whom will 
lament his death as that of a very near friend. 


He will be greatly missed in Leeds Meeting, 
where for many years he has been an Elder well gift- 
ed to ‘« labor in the word and doctrine.”’ So, too, 
m Brighouse Monthly Meeting and Yorkshire 
Quarterly Meeting, where his wise and loving in- 
fluence has so long been felt. And he will be 
hardly less missed in the Yearly Meeting itself, 
whose messenger (in company with three others 
all younger than himself) he was to the divided 
Yearly Meeting in Canada this summer. In less 

an two months from his return home he was 
seized with the illness which in a few days removed 
him to higher service above. 

Many will say that the present is a critical 


period in the history of our Society, and that such 
men as Thomas Harvey can ill be spared. We 
respond to the thought; and yet ought we not to 
feel that nothing can make our condition more 
critical than dependence on man? The Church 
that truly leans upon her Lord need never be 
afraid. 


= 


Extract from the Minute on the State of Society 
of Kansas Yearly Meeting. 


Our general conduct, as exhibited in our words and 
actions in every-day life, is the standard by which our 
neighbors judge us, and therefore it is largely the 
measure of our Christian influence upon them. Pro- 
fession of religion and confession of Christian experi- 
ence, without a Christian conduct and conversation 
resulting from such experience, will therefore receive 
the brand of hypocrisy in the hearts of our neighbors, 
— they may be too polite to tell us so. But when 
our daily lives correspond with our profession, there is 
a demonstration to others of the reality of the religion 
of Jesus. They see beyond all doubt that there is 
such a thing as a change of heart, because they know 
that the issues of the life are from the heart, and that 
the steady and persistent flow of a pure stream can 
only be because the fountain itself-is pure. Hence, 
we must not be satisfied with a superficial religion, 
and we have need to search ourselves closely and 
often, in the fear and in the light of the Lord, in order 
that we may not deceive ourselves, and become 
stumbling blocks in the way of others, There must 
be personal holiness, and this can only be obtained or 
attained by great personal earnestness and effort, in 
all patience, sincerity and perseverance. If we begin 
this work and then go back, we discourage others 
fromi ever attempting it. They fear that they, too, 
would only fail. There is no fact which Satan finds 
more helpful to his work than the defective life and 
example of Christians, as compared with their profes- 
sion of completeness in religious experience—the exhi- 
bition of personal spiritual weakness and sin, in con- 
nection with an unhumbled and unblushing claim of 
a full personal salvation, and a complete personal 
deliverance. May the Lord help us to confess our 
sins, and preserve us from Presumption. May we 
never encourage men to confess what they do not 
possess. May we never put words into their mouths 
for public utterance and profession, when the honest 
witness of their own hearts is that those words do not 
describe their actual condition. Our foundation, Christ 
Jesus, is, in every respect, all that is to be desired, 
Let it be our part to build upon Him in a manner that 
is worthy of Him. Let the superstructure of our 
Chrristian character partake of the strength and so- 
lidity of our immovable foundation. So shall we be 
the salt of the earth with savor in it—saving power. 
So shall we be the light of the world to scatter its dark- 
ness. So shall our Heavenly Father be glorified, be- 
cause His Church becomes a reflection of Himself to 
enlighten and to save the world. Let Christian practice 
go hand in hand with Christian profession and preach- 
ing. Let purity of life demonstrate purity of heart 
within, Let our own vineyards be well kept, as we 
try to help our neighbors to keep theirs, Let the con- 
cern which we have for other people's souls, be the 
outflow of an overmastering concern for our own. 
Then we will need no other argument to convince 
men that regeneration, and conversion, and sanctifica- 
tion are realities, 

The attendance of our weekday meetings, when 
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practicable, is, to some extent, an index of our spiritual 
earnestness, and tends to increase that earnestness, 
As a rule, those who are faithful in this respect, are 
such as are most faithful and diligent in other duties, 
No blessing seems to come upon a neglect of the 
attendance of these meetings. 

We believe great advantage results from intervals 
ef silence in our meetings for worship, provided we 
make a good use of such intervals. Indeed, if we do 
not cultivate and earnestly seek after a reverential, 
worshiping frame of mind, vocal exercises may en/er- 
sain rather than profit us. We should, therefore, press 
after for ourselves, and inculcate upon others, a deep 
spiritual stillness as in the presence of God, that He 
May minister to us according to His wisdom and good 
pleasure; and this will always be according to our 
needs, though it may not be according to our prefer- 
ences. As ministers, we should have a much higher 
aim than merely to entertain and delight our hearers. 
“Lord, let me speak to the needs of thy people. Let 
my words tend to strengthen their faith, to comfort 
them, to help and sustain them in their trials and 
temptations, and to encourage them in every good 
word and work, Let my prayers lead them to pray 
earnestly for themselves. Let thy servant preach, 
not himself, but Thee.” 

The children should be objects of our tender care and 
solicitude, both in our meetings and especially in our 
home life. There are blessed opportunities when the 
child is ready to receive instruction and advice. Let 
us be wise to embrace these opportunities. We must 
use our influence against improper books and other 
reading matter, and we ought to supply them with 
good literature. It might be worth a great deal to 


them to read the lives of good men and women of the 
e. and especially to acquaint themselves with the 


istory of our own branch of the Church, and the 
many bright Christian examples therein exhibited, for 
their encouragement in a godly life. 


THE (LONDON) FRIEND says: ‘‘ Kansas Yearly 
Meeting was held early in the Tenth Month. 
The long reports of its proceedings given in THE 
Frienps’ Review and Zhe Christian Worker, 
certainly indicate much life and activity and an 
earnest desire to win souls; but the impression 
they leave on the mind is much the same as those 
of Ohio and Iowa, on which we remarked two 
months ago. It was set apart as a Yearly’ Meeting 
in 1872, with four Quarterly Meetings and 3,000 
members. There are now nine Quarterly Meet- 
ings and upwards of 6,000 members, and a large 
proportion of this increase, we are told, has been 
gathered from outside through the zeal of its 
evangelists. It would be interesting to know what 
effect this increase from those accustomed to other 
modes of worship has had upon the views and 
methods of the body with which they have become 
united. One speaker said, ‘There is a greater 
responsibility on us of Kansas than any other 
Yearly Meeting, as the country is so rapidly filling 
up with immigrants.” We can easily imagine the 
desire ‘by all means to save some’ of these, lead- 
ing to a complete throwing aside of former habits 
of action. But Paul, though he became all things 
to all men, ever kept out of ruts, he did not 
go from one into another. He was always on 
the watch.’’ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


MISSIONARIES EXPELLED FROM BAILUNDA, AFRica, ' 


—A most unexpected check has been put upon 
the work of the American Board in West Cen. 
tral Africa. On the 15th of May, the missionaries 
were astounded to receive a peremptory order 
from Kwikwi, the king of Bailunda, to vacate at 
once. They were more surprised because only 
the day before the king had sent them a message 
thanking them for their usual present of cloth, 
He said, moreover, that he had refused permission 
for a certain Portuguese trader in slaves and 
whisky, and a well-known enemy to the -mission- 
aries, to oust them, saying that Bailunda was 
large enough for both parties. The command, 
however, was sufficiently explicit to leave no room 
for doubt. ‘‘You are notified,” it said, “to 
leave this country and its dependencies in eight 
days, and not to return. If you are not gone in 
the given time you will be considered enemies, and 
I will not be responsible for your safety. You 
treat me well enough, but you do not give to my 
noblemen as you should. You don’t give whisky, 
powder, nor guns. Your motives and customs are 
not in accordance with ours. None of you need 
come up here to talk the matter over. Don't 
come. This decree is irrevocable.’’ It was dis. 
covered afterwards that the letter was drawn up 
by the clerk of this same trader, who seems to be 
at the bottom of ali the plots against the mission. 
aries. 

The missionary party at Bihé, when apprised 
of the state of things, thought it best to join 
forces with their friends at Bailunda, so that if 
flight became necessary, they could all depart to- 
gether. When they left Bihé, the son of its king 
accompanied them and showed many tokens of 
good will, and the king himself sent an invitation 
to all the missionaries at Bailunda to come and 
build in his territory if they were driven out. 
Bailunda was reached the 6th of June, Mr. San- 
ders walking allthe way. He had had more deal- 
ings with the king of Bailunda than some of the 
others, and, on the 28th of June, he succeeded in 
gaining a personal interview; but the result wasa 
still more emphatic charge to ‘‘ go in four days.” 
Accordingly, the whole party started for the coast, 
on the 4th of July, and reached Benguela twenty- 
five days later. Their preparations for the final 
flight were made in the utmost haste, as messengers 
from the king came and took possession of the 
premises, demanding the keys to all the houses. 

That twenty-three days’ journey to the coast 
will ever be a memorable one in the annals of the 
West Central African Mission, The few carriers 
whose services could be secured, proved untrust- 
worthy, stole what they could, and finally sneaked 
off before the party was three days’ march from 
home. To this an honorable exception must be 
made in the fact that the native house servants 
and school children, and one or two men of 4 
neighboring village, faithfully accompanied the 
fleeing party all the way from Bailunda to Bea- 
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guela. The men walked much of the way, and 
at times even the women were compelled to 
walk. The mule had to be shot because he 
would not cross the rivers. The two little chil- 
dren of the party were ill with whooping cough, 
ind it is of the Lord’s mercy that their lives were 

red. There was abundant token on the way, 
that the people in general were far from being 
enemies. Coimbra, a half-bred trader, who lives 
half way down to the coast, gave very timely as- 
sistance, without which it seems scarcely probable 
that the women and children could have reached 
the coast alive; and the king of that part seemed 
quite displeased because Coimbra did not urge 
them to stay and build there. Native carriers 
brought the report that Silva Porto, a Portuguese 
trader, in Bihé for thirty years, had sent a 
messenger to Kwikwi, informing him that he had 
done a very bad act in driving out innocent white 
men. Even the queen of Bailunda manifested so 
much cordiality that her husband suggested she 
had better ‘‘ tie up her things and go with them.”’ 
Itshould be added, in justice to the king, that 
wainst all persuasions and appeals he refused to 
take the lives of the missionaries, or to suffer a 
hair of their heads to be harmed.—Gosfel/ in All 
Lands. 


THE Priority of the Confucian teachings and 
the thorough indoctrination of the people in them, 
the nearness of China, the close copying of Chinese 
manners, customs and materialistic spirit, the 
frequency of Chinese conquests, and perhaps the 
presence of the indigenous religion even more 
strongly marked than that of Shinto in Japan, 
were probably the potent reasons why Buddhism 
never secured so strong a hold on the Corean in- 
tellect or affections as upon the Japanese. Never- 
theless, since Buddhism has always been largely 
professed, and especially if Confucianism be con- 
sidered simply an ethical system and not a religion 
proper, Corea may be classed among Buddhist 
countries. Among the surprises of history is the 
fact that, in 1876, the Shin, or Reformed sect of 
Japanese Buddhists, sent their missionaries to 
Corea to preach and convert. Among their con- 
quests was a young native of ability, who came to 
Kioto, in 1878, to study the reformed Buddhism, 
and who later returned to preach among his own 
people. In 1880 five more young Coreans enter- 
td the Shin theological. school in Kioto, and a 
new and splendid Shin temple, dedicated to 
Amida Buddha, has been built at Gensan.— W. Z. 
Griffis. 

Rev. G. W. Knox writes: ‘Corea is not as 
attractive as Japan as a mission field. It is not a 
great empire with a great history; but a weak 
people, surrounded by strong and avaricious 
neighbors. Yet the Coreans seem frank, intelli- 
gent, and companionable, and I am told, ‘The 
People are religious. Introduce Protestant Christi- 
— they will believe.’’’—Gospe/ in all 
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Keep close to Christ, dear friends. 


For Friends’ Review. 


MEMORIAL OF TITUS COAN. 


(Continued from page 388.) 


The American Journal of Arts and Sciences long 
ago spoke of T. C. asa “‘ prince of pen-painters.”’ 
Of their Hilo-home, which was named the ‘‘ Emerald 
Bower,’’ and which was at first ‘‘ a picture of love- 
liness’’ he wrote, forty years later, the charming 
description which follows : 

‘« The ecstatic romance with which I first saw the 
Emerald Isles has not abated by familiarity or by 
age. The picture is photographed in unfading tints 
upon my heart, and it has become to me the ro- 
mance of reality. Where can you find within so 
small a space such a ‘collecting, such massing, such 
blending of the bland, the beautiful, the exquisite, 
the gorgeous, the grand and terrific as on Hawaii? 

‘¢ Along the summits of our lofty mountains the 
God of glory thundereth, while the overhanging 
clouds send down the rattling hail and drop the 
fleecy snow. There telluric fires find vent and send 
up columns of melted rocks to the heavens, spread- 
ing out in baleful glare like a burning firmament. 
The crashing thunder, the vivid lightning, the rend- 
ing earthquake and the bursting volcano we have 
in the near proximity of the peaceful village, the 
grassy landscape, the sweet flower-garden, the cul- 
tivated field, the babbling brooks, the tropical 
fruits and ferns, the waving palm, the golden sun- 
shine, the stellar vault above, and the surrounding 
ocean whose swelling bosom moves with the zephyr 
and the tempest, while her white foam girdles with 
glory our rock-bound shores.”’ 

It was in the summer of 1835 that T. C. was 
settled in Hilo as an associate missionary with 
David B. Lyman. In the following year, 1836, 
Daniel Wheeler visited the Sandwich Islands, and 
among other points, his vessel, the ‘‘ Henry Freel- 
ing,’’ touched at Hilo. We have in his Journal an 
interesting incident connected with this visit. 
When he had taken the two missionaries on board 
his vessel, to give them a passage to the General 
Meeting at Honolulu, they were detained some 
time for want of wind. This gave an opportunity 
for a couple of natives, who wished to be married 
before the departure of the missionaries, to come 
off in a canoe to the vessel and have it accomplish- 
ed. The beautiful letter received by Daniel and 
Charles Wheeler from the General Meeting that 
year has appended to it a long list of names vener- 
able in the Sandwich Island Mission, and among 
them are those of David B. Lyman and Titus Coan. 

In their associated work at Hilo, D. B. Lyman 
was assigned to the charge of a Boarding School, 
and T. C. to the work of the Ministry and Pastoral 
Oversight. For nearly 50 years they labored side by 
side, each with eminentsuccess in his department. In 
the N. Y. Judependent a few weeks ago, we had the 
tidings of the death of David B. Lyman, and a brief 
and beautiful sketch of his remarkable life and 
work. Titus Coan’s charge extended over the two 
large districts of Hilo and Puna, where he was in- 
strumental in gathering nearly 15.000 from heathen- 
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ism, and for a long time was said to have under his 
care the largest church in the world. 

A thrilling narrative of his early labors was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Four memorable years at 
Hilo,’’ and re-issued in tract form several years 
ago, by a ‘‘ Tract Association’? of Wilmington, 
Del. In the autumn of 1837 a protracted meeting 
of eight days was held at the Station, of which T. 
Coan wrote: ‘‘ God wrought for us. I opened the 
meeting with a sermon from the text, ‘ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord.’ Great effect was produced. 
On the second day of the meeting God came 
in terror. The sea rose snddenly to the perpen- 
dicular height of 15 or 20 feet, and fell in one 
mountain wave upon the shore, sweeping away 
nearly 100 houses with all their tenants. All was 
sudden as a peal of thunder. No premonitions 
were given. None had time to flee. The scene 
was awful. Hundreds were engulfed in a moment. 
To the people the event was as the voice of God 
speaking to them from out of heaven, ‘ Be ye also 
ready.’ ; 

‘*Time swept on. The work deepened and 
widened. Thousands on thousands thronged the 
courts of the Lord. Everywhere the trumpet of 
jubilee sounded loud and long, and as clouds, and as 
doves to their windows, so ransomed sinners flocked 
to Christ.” 

Fellow students at Auburn in 1831, Lorenzo 
Lyons and Titus Coan had often conversed together 
concerning the Kingdom of Christ, and together 
prayed for its advancement. Afterwards they were 


co-laborers in the same mission, dwelling upon the 


same island for almost 50 years. A wearisome 
road of 7o miles separated the two friends and 
made visits rare, but letters were frequent, and 
were as glowing coals from their consecrated hearts. 
‘In reviewing these letters,’’ L. Lyons writes, 
‘*the tears have flowed, and lL ‘could not refrain 
from crying aloud. I stood before the picture of 
my sainted brother, and it seemed to me as if I 
could almost hear him speaking in his soul-inspiring 
_ Strains. We were in deep sympathy, and un- 
bosomed our hearts, our joys, our longings to each 

other.’’ 

T. COAN TO L. LYONS. 


‘*Nov. 24, 1837. We have a glorious work of 
Grace here. Hundreds think they are converted. 
How many will bring forth fruits meet for repert- 
ance remains to be seen. That very many are 
born of God is to my mind as sure as that the 
Gospel is the power of God unto salvation. If I 
can judge of my own feelings, I never took hold of 
the work of pulling sinners out of the fire with 
more faith and more unshaken confidence of suc- 
cess than at this time, and I never saw God's work 
more manifest. 

‘*Dec. 25. This is God's work, and it will go 
-on. Our meetings are more and more crowded. 
I preach and talk to multitudes every day. One 
hundred will probably be added to this church on 
the first Sabbath in January. Let 1838 be a year 
of jubilee to these islands. God help you, my 
brother. Be strong, go on, do valiantly. Fear 


nothing but sin. Look up. Listen to the voice 
that says, ‘Lo, I am with you always.’ Preach 
boldly, plainly, in living faith, in burning love, 
and in high and holy expectation of success.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_ 


WHAT THE AGNOSTIC HATH SAID IN HIS Hkart, 
Sir James Stephen, called ‘‘a learned Justice,” 
writes thus in a late number of the; Contemporary 
Review :— 

‘< If human life is in the course of being fully 
described by science, I do not see what materials 
there are for any religion, or, indeed, what would 
be the use of one, or why it is wanted. We can 
get on very well without one, for though the view 
of life which science is opening to us gives us no. 
thing to worship, it gives us an infinite number of 
things to enjoy. Love, friendship, ambition, sci- 
ence, literature, art, politics, commerce, professions, 
trades, and a thousand other matters, will go 
equally well, as far as I can see, whether there is, 
or is not, a God, or a future state.”’ 

Not all agnostics and sceptics think in this strange 
and foolish fashion. Herbert Spencer, the ablest 
of them all in our age, admits the necessity of reli- 
gion to human life and society. The late brilliant 
Professor Clifford, while asserting his loss of all 
belief, wrote with the deepest pathos of the results 
of that loss. His terribly touching words will long 
be remembered: ‘‘ the Great Companion is dead.” 


RURAL. 


——s 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION.—The whole subject of 
hatching chickens by artificial incubation has been 
so much discussed by the agricultural press withia 
a few years past, that one can hardly be expected 
to have original ideas to offer on the subject. Yet 
there may be many who have not made up theit 
minds as to the practical utility of the practice in 
their own cases. 

It will not be disputed that eggs may be hatch: 
ed by artificial heat, under proper surroundings. 
The questions asked are the following : 


1st—Do the incubators require much attention: 


through the day ? 

and—.Are the chicks as healthy as those 
hatched under a hen? 

3d—Will as many eggs hatch as hens bring out? 

1. Some incubators do require a good deal of 
watching and care; so much so that it is hardly 
safe to recommend any incubator which has not 4 
simple and efficient automatic regulator. Such 
are rather unpleasantly numerous, and I am happy 
to be able to say that I do not know which is the 
best. The points to be looked at are as follows: 
Uniformity of temperature around the egg trays, 
equalization of moisture, accuracy of the system 
for regulating the heat, freedom from taint to the 
air caused by the imperfect combustion of the 0 
in the lamp, and, finally, simplicity of construc 
tion and freedom from liability to get out of order. 
Each buyer must judge of those matters for him- 
self, and all the better class of machines are 9 
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ood that whichever machine is bought and given 
a fair trial, the buyer will become its ardent ad- 
yocate. It is with incubators nowadays very much 
as it is with mowing machines, and sewing ma- 
chines, grain drills, seed sowers and harrows. 
Every maker has “the best,” and every user is 
equally the advocate of his own implement. 

2, If everything has gone right, the chicks are 
just as healthy as any. If the heat gets too high, 
or stays low too long, the chicks may be, and 
probably will be, weakly, and some will never see 
the light. Yet even these weakly ones, if well fed 
and cared for, may make profitable chickens as 
broilers, if not as table fowls. The same is true 
if the water gives out, or if the air becomes im- 
pure from any cause, or if the eggs are stale, or 
are not regularly and carefully turned, or if they 
are too much handled and examined by the light, 
especially by the light of a strong, hot kerosene 
lamp, close to which the eggs are held for too 
long a time. 

3. There are always, or almost always, a con- 
siderable number of eggs which are infertile from 
some cause, though perfectly fresh. These would 
not hatch if under a hen, but may be easily select- 
ed after the third day by ‘‘ candling’’ when they 
show a translucency almost equal to fresh eggs, 
while others are decidedly darkened. If the in- 
fertile eggs are taken out the fourth day, the rest 
will hatch just as well as if they were brooded by 
the hen. Seasons vary greatly, and breeds vary. 
Some seasons nearly every egg will hatch under 
hens; in other years not more than half hatch, 
while of Leghorn, Brahma and Game eggs, a 
much larger percentage hatch than of Plymouth 
Rock for instance. Why this is I do not know; 
but I have so often heard complaint of Plymouth 
Rock eggs, and have so rarely had hens bring out 
large clutches, even when they stole their nests, 
that Iam satisfied that it is a fact. 

There has been a good deal written about the 

degree of heat and moisture needed at different 
times during the period of incubation. There 
may be some truth in the idea, and it may be all 
nonsense. At any rate I know of no successful 
manager of incubators who troubles himself about 
a systematically varied degree of moisture or of 
heat. The object is to maintain as uniform a de- 
gree of both as is possible. 
_ The approved temperature has been fixed, I be- 
lieve, at 102° Fahrenheit, 3134° Reaumur and 
38° Centigrade. A rise of 8° F. is supposed to 
be fatal, and is uniformly to many, certainly if 
long continued. But the temperature may fall un- 
til the eggs are stone cold, and if this is only for 
an hour or so, little bad effect will be observed. 

When chickens hatch, they are best kept in the 
egg drawers, or in nursery drawers beneath .them 
for a few hours. They need, however, neither 
food nor drink for at least 24 hours. After about 
this period they begin to be active, and to run 
about and pick up crumbs, or to pick at anything. 
Then they should be removed to the brooder, and 
fed. C. Weld, in Cultivator. 


HEALTH. 


A SCIENTIFIC COMMISSION, sent by the British _ 
Government to India, to investigate the nature and 
causation of cholera, has just made its first report. 
As stated in the London Medical Times and Ga- 
zette, the conclusions of this Commission, like 
those of the Committee of the French Academy of 
Sciences, are entirely adverse to the views of Dr. 
Koch. They assert that the inmute microscopic 
forms called ‘‘ comma-bacilli,’? supposed by him to 
be the cause of cholera, are not at all peculiar to 
that disease. Notwithstanding this disproof, added 
to that afforded by several other competent ob- 
servers, such is the power of a leading name, and 
so great is the fascination of a new and plausible 
theory, that a large number of persons will probably 
continue for some time to adhere to the theory of 
the German investigator. As the possibility of 
contagion also appeals strongly to human fears, it 
is likely that scarcely the most complete scientific 
evidence that cholera is never communicated by 
one person to another will, in our generation, be 
able to do away with the restrictions of ‘isolation 
and personal quarantine ;” although these, pushed 
to their extreme, are inhuman ; in moderation they 
are most vexatious ; and in all degrees, they are 
totally without advantage to individual or public 
health. 


———— 


BaBYHOOD.—We have before us the second num- 
ber of a new monthly magazine with this title. 
Its character is not exactly what many persons 
would expect from its title, its contents being in- 
tended not for babies, but for their caretakers; es- 
pecially mothers. Dr. Leroy M. Yale is Medical 
Editor of this publication, and Marion Harland 
Editor of the Nursery Department. The articles 
are by several authors, chiefly on subjects connected 
with the early management of infancy. One of the 
most interesting is that by Christine Ladd Franklin, 
on ‘‘ The Infant’s Mind ;” reviewing a book b 
Prof. Preyer, of Jena, on ‘“The Soul of the Child.” 
Prof. Preyer made a minute daily study of his own 
infant’s son’s mental development, during his first 
three years. So little attention has been hitherto 
given to this subject, that probably not many of our 
readers are aware that new-born babies are deaf; 
generally not showing signs of hearing ordinary 
sounds for two or three days; and that winking, 
so involuntary in older persons, does not begin to 
attend the bringing of objects close to the eye, fora 
month or two after birth. Prof. Preyer is no doubt 
right in asserting that the newborn child has no 
‘«will,”’ and that its perceptions and emotions are 
the first of the ‘‘ psychic processes "’ to occur in its 
mental development. 

Babyhood is published at 18 Spruce Street, New 
York. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 


Ir is a very pitiful show, when great people orna- 
ment themselves with brilliants and diamonds , but 
it is truest wisdom to ornament the soul with Christ 
and His grace. 
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are actually two different elements involved in oy 
membership. One is that of real church-fellow. 
ship ; a community of religious conviction and-as- 
sociation. The other is a social or civil connection, 
involving certain rights and privileges. Among 
these there does not seem to have been at 
the first, and, in the nature of things should 
not now be, included, the right to take part, 
merely from membership, and without recognized 
qualification therefor, either in religious service or 
in the management of the affairs of the body. In 
fact, such participation is not usual, and is not 
openly expected, on the part of any except 
those who are regarded as ‘serious Friends;” 
professors of religion, of more or less maturity, 
While the usage, so characteristic of our body, 
continues, for the sense of meetings to be 
taken not by numbers only, but by numbers 
and weight together, there is little danger of ir. 
religious or indifferent birthright members carry- 
ing things all their own way. Still, there does seem 
to many, to be something else to be wished for in 
our organization. Can anything better be attained? 
If an attempt to answer this question be ventured 











BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP, on which some com- 
ments were made in an article by our contributor 
of ‘‘ Thoughts for the Hour,” last week, is a subject 
of much moment to Friends ; but also one of con- 
siderable difficulty. It is well-known that such 
membership was not a part of the original consti- 
tution of our Society. Probably it was not at any 
time designed to take exactly the form which has 
now prevailed for many years; but it rather ‘‘ crys- 
talized ”’ gradually into that condition. There was 
certainly in the minds of Early Friends a strong 
conviction that those only should take part in the 
affairs of the church; who were diving members ; 
‘* children of the Light ;” those who believed in 
Christ, and, who, though not all perfect, were 
earnestly striving to enter in at the strait gate 
and to follow Him. Such membership as we now 
call birth-right may well be supposed to have grown 
out of the solicitude felt for the children of Friends, 
that they might be kept safe from ‘the world ;”” 
and the world, two centuries and less ago, included | upon, we prefer to leave it now for some future op- 
(if it does not now) a very large proportion of the | portunity. 
professing Christians of all denominations. A fo 442£222.2.2©... — "~~ 
guarded education, marriages ‘‘ in meeting,’ and 
a-claim for assistance in poverty or temporary need, 
were naturally associated as privileges with parent- 
age within the Society. 

Many thoughtful minds, during the last few 
years, have discerned an incompleteness in our 
present arrangements. Not many months since, 
the British Friend spoke of this as ‘‘ the question 
of the day.” As disownments are practicable only 
for special reasons, as laid down in the Discipline, 
it happens that there is scarcely any limit to the 
possible divergence of opinion, and of religious 
experience, or non-experience, within our member- 
ship. Yet, for admission of new members, there 
has always been, until lately in some quarters, a 
requirement of definite convictions, as well as of a 
blameless life and religious profession. The last 
of these qualifications is yet maintained, as a rule, 
everywhere ; although in a few places, at least, 

those believed to have been converted are taken in, 
hoping to make them ‘‘ Friends ’’ afterwards. This 
discrepancy between the facility with which mem- 
bership by birthright may be retained, and the dif- 
ficulty with which, mostly, entrance into the body 
is effected, is anomalous. 
Reflecting on these things, we may see that there 









































































Ir 1s NO WONDER that surprise has been caused, 
in and outside of his own church, by the action 
of Assistant (Episcopal) Bishop Potter, of New 
York, in administering a vow of ‘‘ chastity, poverty 
and obedience” to one or more young men, as 
members of the ‘‘ Order of the Holy Cross,” a 
sociated for religious and charitable work. Perhaps 
this vow may be ‘ revocable ;” and, if so, differing 
in an important respect from the irrevocable 
bondage of the medizval monastic system. Still, 
the question occurs to common sense, why any vow 
at all in the matter? Is it not the duty of all 
Christians to devote themselves to works of religion 
and benevolence? Are not organizations for mis- 
sion-work among the poor and degraded always ip 
order, in any and every church? Still more ques. 
tionable, in the light of the Christianity of our day, 
seems the idea of an official personage needing to 
give authority to seal the dedication of any man or 
men to Christ for a special work. This is extend- 
ing more widely than is now common in Protestant 
churches, the prerogative under which men are 
‘‘ordained”’ for the ministry of the Gospel, or 
men and women are said to be ‘‘ married” bya 
clergyman. In both of these particulars, Friends 
have gained immensely by their Scriptural practice 
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of recognizing the gift of ministry in those whom 
Christ Himself alone ordains ; and in simply witness- 
ing, with the sanction of the church, the marriage of 
those who, ‘‘in the presence of the Lord,” take 
ech other in holy matrimony.* 

Yet, in deprecating every approach toa return to 
the monkish methods of past ages amongst Prot- 
etants, let us beware of disparaging any effort of 
honest zeal for the religious, educational, and ma- 
terial benefit of the ignorant, poor or vicious. Nor 
let us fail to admit the power and duty of every 
church to recognize, aid and sustain, by sympathy, 
counsel and otherwise, all right Christian work of its 
members, in any sphere. It is ecclesiasticism and 
officialism, not the encouragement of devoted and 
slf-sacrificing mission-work, the appearance of 
which suggests criticism of the act referred to, on 
the part of an Episcopalian bishop. 


THE Conco CONFERENCE, at Berlin, of the great 
European Powers, is one of unusual interest ; es- 
pecially as an American delegation has been ad- 
mitted to take an important part init. In several 
respects it manifests an advance beyond almost all 
previous similar international Conferences ; namely, 
the combination of some at least of the Powers to 
eect the abolition of the inland, as well as sea- 
board, slave-trade; the proposal by England to 
prohibit the importation of ardent spirits through- 
out the Congo region; and that brought forward 
by the American delegation, to secure the same re- 
gion from being the scene of armed conflicts be- 
tween colonists from different nations, or between 
colonists and African natives. 

Especially remarkable and important is the pro- 
posal, accepted, we believe, by a majority of the 
governments represented, to exclude the intro- 
duction of spirits from Europe or America into the 
Congo country. We may gladly credit the British 
government with philanthropic and disinterested 
motives in that matter. When will that govern- 
ment be prepared to take a like position with re- 
gard to the almost equally baneful importation of 
opium from British India into China? 

Kinc Atronso of Spain has nobly and wisely 
followed the example of Humbert of Italy, in visit- 
ing his subjects, who have been brought into great 
suffering by the terrible succession of earthquakes 
lately occurring. Thus do we find fulfilled, more 


—_— 


*It looks very incongruous, in marriage notices of Friends, for it to 
said that such or such a mimister officiated at the ceremony. If it 
truly “according to the order of Friends,’’ such “officiation”’ 

‘annot, properly speaking, occur. ' 
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nearly than in most of the deeds of modern mon- 
archs, the words of Solomon concerning Wisdom: 
‘¢ By me kings reign, and princes decree justice. 
By me princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges 
of the earth.” 


SO 


Tuomas Harvey was a typical Friend; a model 
Christian man. ‘A pillar of the church”’ is a 
fitting expression for such a character; and he ex- 
emplified that function of the church which is not 
self-supporting only, but which gives out strength 
and succor for the weak and suffering around it, 
and even remote from it. We may join in sym- 
pathy with the thankfulness of his family and near 
friends that he was spared to return for a time of 
rest to his home, after the trials and fatigues of the 
mission which he shared with other valued Friends 
in Canada. 


YARDLEY WaRNER, whose death took place lately 
in North Carolina, was a man of great religious 
and philanthropic activity and usefulness, especially 
in connection with the freedmen of the South. Few 
names have been so long and closely associated 
with plans and institutions for the education of the 
colored people, as his. English Friends contributed 
very liberally towards the work in which he was for 
some time concerned, in Tennessee. With an in- 
dependence and originality of character sometimes 
amounting almost to eccentricity, he exhibited a 
self-denial and love for his fellow-creatures which, 
with devout faith in his Redeemer, of whose Gospel 
he was for many years a faithful preacher, charac- 
terize the genuine Christian. He should be re- 
membered with grateful affection ; perhaps his work 
may be better appreciated now that he has de- 
parted, than it was, by many, during his life-time. 


2o0——— 


Rurus P. Kine has been spending a short time 
in Philadelphia and its vicinity, prior to his de 
parture on his religious visit to the East, va Aus- 
tralia. This proposed journey has been postponed 
by several causes; among them, the prevalence of 
cholera in Europe last summer, interfering with 
travel upon and near the Mediterranean sea. Our 
prayers will follow this dear Friend, in a mission so 
remote and arduous, that Divine guidance and 
power alone can enable it to result in wished-for 
blessing and success. 


=> 


Ir 1s TO BE HOPED that all individuals and asso- 
ciations having influence with the municipal authori- 
ties of our great cities, will oppose the compromise 
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just proposed by Mayor Grace, of New York, in re- 
gard to the sale of beer on the first day of the week, 
as not violating the law against liquor-dealing on 
that day. Whatever question may be raised and 
argued in the abstract, as to the difference between 
ardent spirits and beer as beverages, it is quite ob- 
vious that, practically, no restriction can be carried 
out against the use of the one, in public’ places, 
while the other is allowed. It is impossible, more- 
over, to bring beer-selling under the category of 
‘‘works of necessity or charity.’’ Nor can we 
doubt that the conversion of the day of rest and 
worship into one of mere indulgence and recrea- 
tion, will do more to demoralize communities than 
almost any other thing within the range of muni- 
cipal regulation and authority. 

THREE OPIUM HOUSES of resort were lately visited 
by the police of Philadelphia, and all their inmates 
were arrested and taken to a magistrate’s office. 
On this occurrence the Philadelphia Zvening Bul- 
Jetin appropriately remarks : 

‘* An opium den is a haunt of vice that ought to 
be broken up. But it is worth while to inquire as 
to the moral or legal difference between a low 
opium den and alow rum shop. The latter does 
very much the same work as the former. It makes 
sots and paupers and prostitutes by very much the 
same processes. The differences between the two 
are few and small, except in one respect : the Chi- 
nese opium-smoker has no vote and very few friends. 
The lowest grog-shop in Alaska street represents 
votes and influence. Whether this difference should 
direct the police raid exclusively against opium to 


the exemption of its kindred curse, is quite an in- 
teresting question.” 


A negative answer to this question is so obviously 
in place, that we cannot suppose public opinion to 
be very long in finding it out, and then enforcing 
the practical application of its truth. 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 


following extract from a circular recently issued is 
commended to the attentiou of those of our read- 
ers who reside in, or may visit, this city : 

The Friends’ Institute for Young Men, on en- 
tering its fifth year, in contemplating the work of 
the past and looking forward to increased effort for 
the future, has been led to the conclusion that by 
extending the scope of the Association to include 
both sexes and all ages above sixteen years, its use- 
fulness and efficiency could be increased without in 
the least degree diminishing its influence in the 
direction originally intended. The practical work- 
ing has evidently been in the direction of this 
wider sphere ; and it is believed the time has come 
to broaden the Association itself to cover the pos- 
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sibilities of its usefulness. For this purpose the 
necessary changes have been made in the original 
Constitution. 

In addition to the privileges afforded in com. 
fortable, well-supplied Reading Rooms at 1316 
Filbert Street, open from 8 A. M. to Io P. M. the 
year through (First-days excepted), and its annual 
course of Lectures, the Institute Rooms have be. 
come a convenient centre at which Friends cap 
gather, committees and associations meet, and 
those using the Broad Street Station find a comfort. 
able waiting place. 

Hitherto more than two-thirds of the expenses 
attending the conduct have been defrayed by the 
liberal contributions of a few; now, in view of the 
number of those who participate in its benefits and 
the proposed extension of its privileges, the Man- 
agement believe the time has come for the burden 
of its support to rest upon a greater number, and 
are confident that were its needs more widely 
known, a generous response would come from all 
who have been interested in its success and have 
partaken of its accommodations and privileges. 

In this belief they would appeal to Friends gener- 
ally for that liberal support which such an institu. 
tion calls for, in view of its past and present useful. 
ness and the opportunities of its future; and they 
make this appeal, not only for the necessary finan- 
cial aid, but for the equally necessary moral support 
and personal assistance of those who approve of its 
aims, to help in making the Institute all of which it 
is capable in the various lines originally projected. 

The membership initiation fee is $1.00, the an 
nual fee $1.00, payable upon joining the Associa 
tion, and annually thereafter on the rst of the 
Eleventh month. Officers: President—Asa 8. 
Wing. Vice Presidents—Thos. Scattergood, Albert 
S. Hilles, Charles Lippincott. Secretary—Howard 
E. Yarnall. Treasurer—Wm. E. Scull, 125 Mar- 
ket street. 


ErRaTuUM.—The date of Yardley Warner's déath 
given in the notice published last week, should 
have been the 7th inst., not the 17th as printed. 


cc 


DIED. 


SMITH.—James Smith, formerly of Sheffield, Eng- 
land, died First month 4th, 1885. A very impressive 
meeting was held at Friends’ Eighth Street meeting: 
house, at Richmond, Ind., and the remains were im 
terred at Earlham Cemetery, on the 7th 

James Smith was born at Sheffield, England, in 
1805. He was educated at Ackworth School, and ia 
the year 1836 was married to Sarah Smith, of Dews 
bury. In 1845 on account of poor health of his wife, 
they with their two children came to America and 
located in Wayne county, Indiana. In 1865 they fe 
moved to Indianapolis, His wife, Sarah Smith, a& 
sumed the important charge of matron in the then 
new State women’s prison and reformatory, and he 
took the position of accountant and steward of the 
institution, where they continued until one year ago, a 
which time on account of his failing health they Te 
moved to Richmond, He dated his conversion at the 
age of fourteen, from which time he maintained 
sterling Christian character, The last year of his life 
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seemed a leave-taking and he thoroughly enjoyed 
spending it with each of his children, When asked if 
he had a message for them he said, “1 want my chil- 
dren to know I am resting in Jesus.” He was the 
eldest and last remaining of a family of six. ‘ Mark 
the perfect man and behold the upright ; for the end 
of that man is peace.” 


TET ET RS A ARS 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


Lgsson VI. Second month 8th, 188s. 


PAUL ASSAILED. Acts xxi. 27—40. 


Gotpen Text.—I am ready not to be bound only, butalso to die 
at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. Acts a. 10. ; 


The present lesson is in close continuation of the 
preceding one. If Paul, in the carrying out of the 
plan proposed to him, pleased the Christian Jews, 
he only excited the unbelieving Jews the more, and 
the expectations of the brethren were not fulfilled. 


27. The seven days. The days of purification 
(verse 26). Zhe Jews which were of Asta, ‘* From 
Asia.” R.V. Possibly from Ephesus; to whom 
Trophimus, one of Paul’s companions, an Ephe- 
sian also (ver. 29) was doubtless well known. Paul, 
too, having staid in Ephesus over two years, was 
well known to the Asiatic Jews. Acts xxiv. 18; 
xxvi. 21. 


28. 29. Men of Israel, help, etc. This 


action, though entirely illegal, was in accordance 
with the practice of these Jews, as is seen from the 


many instances mentioned or alluded to in the 
Acts. They hated Paul, and were on the watch 
for something »f which they might accuse him. 
Verse 29 explains the alleged grounds of their at- 
tack. How often it is that attacks and criticisms 
have no more solid foundation than these Jews 
had—inferences. They had seen Trophimus with 
Paul in the city, and probably in the court of the 
Gentiles; from this they inferred that Paul had 
taken a Greek into the court of the Israelites, where 
no Gentile was allowed to go, and whose intrusion 
was punishable with death. The similarity of the 
present charges to those against Stephen (Acts vi. 
13) in which Paul had taken so prominent part, 
must have presented itself to Paul’s mind. Acts 
xxiv. 5, 65 xx. 4. 

30. And all the city was moved, etc. Jerusalem 
was doubtless very full at this time, and as. it has 
always been a small place, covering an area of not 
over 180 acres at its greatest extent, a crowd could 
soon be collected. Drew him out of the temple. 
Possibly for fear he would take refuge at the altar, 
more likely to avoid bloodshed within the sacred 
precincts. Zhe doors were shut. The doors be- 
tween the court of the Gentiles and the inner court. 
They were shut to keep out the crowd and to pre- 
vent the pollution of the place by the shedding of 
blood. Acts xxvi. 2r. 

31. Went about to hill. ‘* Seeking to kill.” 
R.V. They were already beating him. (Verse 32). 
Tidings. ‘‘Information.” R.V. Chief Captain. 
The Tribune, (Greek, Chiliarch, a captain of 1000 
men) ; his name was Claudius Lysias (Acts xxiii.26). 
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32. Centurions. Captains of 1oo men. Left 
off beating. Probably from fear of punishment. 

33. Commanded him to be bound. Presuming, 
not unnaturally, that he was guilty of some great 
offence. With two chains. ‘That is, to a soldier 
on each side. Acts xii. 6; xxi. 11; xxii. 30. De- 
manded, *‘\nquired.” R.V. Ofthe bystanders. 

34. Cried. ‘‘ Were shouting.’”?” R.V. There . 
seems to have been a complete uproar. Acts xix. 
32. The castle. ‘That part of the castle of An- 
tonia used as barracks.’ 

35. The stairs. The castle of Antonia was upon 
an elevation about 75 feet above the level of the 
Temple. Borne of the soldiers. Paul ‘* was 
either lifted up by them that he might be out of the 
reach of violence, or forced upon their shoulders 
by the pressure of the mob from behind.” 

36. Away with him. The same cry which had 
been raised in the same place against our Lord. 
Luke xxiii. 18; John xix. 15. 

37- Canst thou speak Greek? <‘*Dost thou 
know Greek?” R. V. It was a great surprise to 
the Captain to be addressed in what was then the 
cultivated tongue. 

38. That Egyptian, etc. An impostor, des- 
cribed by Josephus, who a short time before had 
raised a sedition among the Jews. 

39. Tarsus in Cilicia. Tarsus was an important 
city specially celebrated for its schools. Acts ix. 11; 
Xxli. 3. 

40. And when he had given him license. ‘‘Leave.” 
R. V. Beckoned with the hand. To quiet the 
crowd, and show them he wished to speak. Jn the 
Hebrew tongue. Not pure Hebrew, but the Ara- 
maic dialect which was the common language of 
the Jews at that time—the language which Christ 
and His disciples used. Paul probably was not 
understood by the Chief Captain, but the very fact 
of the words being in their native tongue helped 
to quiet the crowd. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. When our carefully laid plans are overturned 
it may be that it is all for the best. 

2. In detending ourselves we should make every 
legitimate use of our acquirements and circum- 
stances. 


3. The grace of God is able to sustain even in 
the most trying situations. 


Lee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRIENDS AT NEW GARDEN, N. C. 


The prospects for New Garden meeting, for a long 
time one of the smallest meetings of Friends in North 
Carolina, seem to be brightening of late, not only on 
account of an increase in numbers, but also of a more 
lively interest in the meeting on the part of some. 

Four new dwellings have been erected within a few 
months in the immediate vicinity of the school and 
meeting. Other Friends, whose services will be a 
benefit to the meeting, are expected soon, The school 
has been and still is growing in efficiency, and it is 
mainly due to this that Friends are looking more to- 
wards settling here. Since the old meeting-house in 
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which the Yearly Meeting was held for so many years 
was torn away, and since the newer building erected 
for a like purpose was converted into a school build- 
ing,— King Hall”,—New Garden meeting has been 
held in one of the rooms in Founders’ Hall. This 
pice of meeting was inconvenient both to the Monthly 

eeting and to the school; on account of which, after 
an earnest effort on the part of a few Friends, a new 
meeting-house has been built, furnished and opened 
for meeting purposes. The house is a substantial 
frame, forty by fifty feet, with porch over the front 
doors, and with a tin roof. The seats are all neatly 
cushioned, and the whole structure presents a very 
neat appearance, both within and without. The first 
meeting held in it was on First-day, the 21st of last 
month. Prof. Joseph Moore, who with his family had 
just arrived to take part in the school, was present, 
and spoke impressively from the text, “ Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord.” Allusion was made to the benefits 
to the cause of Christianity from having comfortable 
houses prepared for worship, to the necessity of coming 
to them with hearts so really prepared that we may 
know individually the blessing of meeting in the name 
of Jesus, and that His children may be so near and so 
faithful to Him that the testimony of their lips and 
lives may prepare the way in the hearts of others for 
the coming of the great King. ‘The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way,” was the 
same voice that cried, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Prof. Moore was elected by the School Board of 
Trustees as Principal early in the fall, but partly for 
want of aconvenient dwelling, he did not arrive in 
time to take part the present term. He will enter on 
his duties the first of next term, which opens Second 
month 4th. He has brought with him a valuable 
collection in natural history from his museum at Earl- 
ham College, which is to be the nucleus of a cabinet 
here. He awakened an interest in the students on the 
subject last year, and as a result several of them have 
brought in specimens of value, and a large case with 
glass doors is to be erected for the collections within a 
few days, The interest in their studies on the part of 
the students, also the religious interest, which has been 
more apparent of late, and the late added force to the 
faculty, altogether make a hopeful outlook for the 
school, J. M. Bunpy, Supt. 
First mo. 8th, 188s. 





New Hesron, Ixt., First mo. 12th, 1885. 


We have just closed our series of meetings last night 
that commenced the 25th of last month. Meetings 
blessed of the Lord; some were converted, and the 
membership greatly revived. Our particular meeting 
is made up of new members that have been brought 
in the past few years, with a slight exception. It may 
be asked if they make Friends. I will answer, yes ; 
but not of the pattern that some of the Eastern Friends 
may think, but of that kind that are filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and will sing and pray and testify as 
the Spirit directs, and are firmly established in the 
doctrine that believers are led in their devotions and 
work by the Holy Spirit, and they fully discard the 
ordinances and any ritualism in the church. 

Our library is pretty well used, which contains books 
donated by Friends of Philadelphia as the main por- 
tion of it, We have not any of Gurney’s works in it 
as such have not been given, and we have not been 
able to buy; nor as much church history as we would 
like. Our active members are mostly young men and 
women, some of them yet in their teens, 


STEPHEN BREED. 
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FROM A PRIVATE LETTER, 


Seneca, Missourt, First mo, 13th, 1885, 

Dr. CHARLES W. KrrK is now with us. He and} 
spent last week among the Senecas, and had some 
good meetings. At the close of a meeting held last 
Fifth-day at Joseph Spicer’s, a man said, “I want to 
join.” I went to him and found that he wasill. In 
reply to an inquiry, he said again, ‘Yes, I want to 
join the church.” On First-day morning he died, but 
was happy. Dr. Kirk and myself attended the funeral, 
at which were many Indians who have not professed 
to be Christians. The door isnow more widely opened 
than ever for Christian labor among the Senecas, 

Dr. Kirk had a meeting last night at the Wyandotte 
Mission School, where he so long labored, and will 
have another to-night. He proposes to go to the Sac 
and Fox Agency after our Monthly Meeting. 

Thy friend, JEREMIAH HUBBARD, 


FRIENDS’ HOSPITAL, 
Brumana, Mr. Lesanon, Beyrout, Nov. 1884, 

To Philadelphia Friends who so kindly sent the 
** Hospital Doll :” : 

My dear Friends—Your beautiful doll has arrived 
quite safely in its handsome well-made box, which we 
all greatly admire, and I think the old folks are as 
delighted with it as the young oneshere, * * * * 

I explained to them that she had come from Ameri- 
ca, a long way over the seas, which greatly surprised 
them. Our two young men, who help in the hospital, 
have been admiring with me the beautiful work of the 
clothes, especially the button holes and pretty little 
buttons. We think it cannot be children’s work, but we 
heartily thank whoever our kind friends are that have 
taken so much pains to cheer the sick people here, 
Just now we seem to need cheer, for only yesterday a 
poor man died who had been but five days in the hos- 
pital; his spine was diseased and he could scarcely 
move at allin bed. He was speaking of his sins the 
day after he came and said, “ How canI come toGod,I 
am such a sinner?” We were thankful to be able to 
point him to Jesus Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, who came on earth to save sinners, and he said, 
“ Thank Ged, thank God.” We have taken in eight 
fresh patients during the last week, not one of whom 
can read, but the day before yesterday, when the ninth 
came, I was glad to find him a fairly good reader, and 
the New Testament was soon in his hands. al 

To give you a specimen of the ignorance and indif- 
ference of some of these people,—a woman, who was 
leaving this morning, was asked if her husband could 
read. “Ma bariff,” she replied; “1 do not know. 
She has been married five years). * * * 

I will now tell you about an old Druse man, who 
was brought to the hospital two days ago and seems 
very ill. He comes from the Hauran, and has been 
riding slowly for nine days to get to us, Last summer 
we had a Druse from the *foot of Mt. Hermon, who 
was with us a few weeks and left better, but we did not 
consider him cured. We hear now that he is quite 
recovered, and it was hearing of this which made our 
new patient, Hussein, so anxious to come. His, 
however, seems a much more serious case, and the 
doctor fears he may be beyond all human skill. This 
afternoon as I was sitting in the men’s ward, one of the 
patients, a Maronite, asked the meaning of a text in 
Genesis. Some interesting conversation followed in 
which Hussein and another Druse man seemed much 
aroused, The occupant of the fourth bed, who is of 
the Greek church, also took a lively part ; and when! 
could not understand the point of the argument, Alex- 
ander, who is our helper at the hospital, translated it 
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forme. Hussein acknowledged that he was a sinner 
and said he believed in Christ, but seemed to sto 
short at the point of believing He is the Son of God. 
When I spoke of the deep love of Christ in'dying for 
ushe assented, but added that the good work of nurs- 
ing in a hospital would help one on the way to heaven. 
This I disclaimed most heartily by replying that noth- 
ing which any of us can do will earn heaven, for the 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. The other Druse went 
off into a dissertation of who might be saved by Christ 
and who not, which I endeavored to cut short by say- 
ing that God gave His only begotten Son that whoso- 
averbelieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. Not a favored few, but whosoever. 


One seems able to do very little in combating the 
errors of those people; all we can do is to put the 
Gospel before them as clearly and simply as possible, 
and pray that God's blessing may rest upon it, for has 
He not said, “‘ My word shall not return unto Me void ?” 
We want more earnest, wrestling, believing prayer. 

* * * 


Iremain, dear friends, with many thanks for your 
kind thought of our hospital, 


Yours sincerely, ELLEN CLAYTON. . 


A REMARKABLE INSTITUTION. 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE WITHOUT RESTRAINT. 


The following account of the London (Ontario, 
Canada.) Asylum, is taken from the Advertiser of 
that city : 

If the reader expects to be treated to a descrip- 
tion of madhouse horrors he will be disappointed. 
The object of this description is more to show the 
admirable way in which such a large institution is 
managed, than to treat the reader to details of the 
hallucinations and actions of the poor creatures 
who occupy some of the wards of the institution. 
There are now in the Asylum 880 patients, 435 of 
whom are men and 445 women. Of this number 
780 are daily engaged at some sort of employ- 
ment. They are not forced to work in any way, 
but are simply persuaded to doso. The principal 
employments of the more irresponsible patients 
are picking hair, making rag mats, spudding up 
weeds, and carting clay and ashes. The latter is a 
new means of employment introduced by Dr. 
Bucke this season. A gang of sume 30 to 40 
patients draw clay to any spot where it may be 
needed, unload and level it, and draw away ashes 
and other refuse. They have made themselves 
exceedingly useful in this way, and many places 
show the result of their labors. Picking hair is 
the picking over of the contents of the mattresses, 
some 1,000 in all, which is generally accomplished 
once or twice a year. Large numbers of mats are 
made by these patients and used throughout other 
Parts of the institution. The patients whose 
diseases are of a milder type are employed in all 
sorts of ways about the institution and grounds, 
nearly all the labor being performed by them. 
None of them are compelled to work, but the 
Superintendent is a firm believer in the fact that 

dness can accomplish anything. This precept 


he not only preaches but practices. In all this 
great institution not one patient is kept under re- 
straint. A great many people have the idea that 
lunatics when they are put in an asylum are caged 
up like wild animals and food thrust through bars 
to them. A visit to the institution would soon 
disabuse their minds of such ideas. True, in every 
asylum in the country but our own, refractory 
patients are put in restraint, but here another plan 
is adopted—that of subduing them by kindness. 
This plan was introduced by the present super- 
intendent, Dr. Bucke, about fifteen months since. 
Many connected with this and similar institutions 
in other parts of the Province had grave doubts of 
its success, but that success, however, proved even 
greater than its author could have expected. Two 
years ago there were hundreds of patients who 
could not be trusted with knives, forks or earthen- 
ware dishes at their meals. Now, every man, 
woman and child has all of those articles. Two 
years ago only some 250 could attend chapel; 
now some 400 attend. Two years ago many of 
the patients had to be dressed in canvas to prevent 
them from tearing their clothes in pieces; now 
none are. Dr. Bucke remarked that what he 
thought should be their main object was to make 
the poor creatures who would never recover, as 
happy as possible under the circumstances. One 
or two instances will show how well Dr. Bucke’s 
plan worked. About a year since a colored man 
from near Windsor was brought in. He stood six 
feet two inches high, and was exceedingly power- 
ful. He proved a dangerous patient, and when- 
ever opportunity offered, would seize anything he 
could get hold of and knock down anyone within 
reach. Under the old régime he would have been 
at once put under restraint, but Dr. Bucke refused 
to violate the rule of non-restraint, and sent an 
attendant to make friends with him. The attempt 
failed. Another and another attendant tried, un- 
til at last one was found whom the man took a 
fancy to, and would obey. Ina short time he was 
one of the quietest patients in the institution. 
One ot the patients which the Doctor pointed out 
to the reporter was an old lady who had been un- 
der restraint in a neighboring asylum for two 
years. She was so violent that she would tear 
everything into shreds she could lay her hands on. 
The Inspector at length became tired of seeing 
the woman in such a position and ordered her to 
be sent to London. This was done. When seen 
yesterday by the reporter she was sitting quietly 
knitting a stocking. She spends all her time un- 
raveling cloth and fastening the threads together 
and then knitting. This change was not gradual; 
it was accomplished in a few days by humoring the 
old lady and giving her rags to tear up, which she 
did and does still, and when fine enough knits 
them into stockings. This subduing by kindness 
is no longer a theory; it is an established fact. 
Dr. Bucke’s method is to civilize and refine the 
patients, and out of over 1,200 he has dealt with 
in the past fifteen months, not one has proved be- 
yond the power of persuasion: 
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PATIENTS’ AMUSEMENTS. 


The amusements provided for the patients are: 
weekly dances, weekly entertainments, a weekly 
singing class, cards, chess, draughts, bagatelle, 
billiards, tenpins, backgammon, reading, music, 
walking in the grounds, cricket, sleigh riding, 
croquet, and a weekly band concert. The latter 
is furnished by the asylum band, and has been 
added to the list this year. 


ALCOHOLIC STIMULANTS. 


Dr. Bucke has held to the idea that alcoholic 
stimulants did the patients no good whatever, and 
were a useless expense. For the last few years he 
has been gradually reducing the allowance, and 
since the close of 1881 alcohol has not been used 
at all. It has been found that the patients, so far 
from being worse off, are much better, as the 
following table will show : 


Death rate on 

the total num- 
Years. ber of patients 
ee 4.72 
NN io ats tala 6.99 38.21 | 
sedbenaeent 4.16 41.67 } 
I a Sea. .2, cigs 7.18 36.15 | 


a Si scacudicn 4.53 31.24 J 
Ws 6 6cvenciect 3-79 -§503{apatient 
| used, 


ee 5-10 35-45 | 3 to4 cents 
MN +6006 rsncieh 4.91 47.60 | worth per 
PR siiia tiagstescac’ 4.76 96.20{ patient 
32.22} used. 
39.90 ) None at all 
43-43 used, 


Recoveries on 
the numbers of 
admissions, 


38.17 | From $3 to 


$4 worth of 
alcohol for 
patients. 


$1 worth 


| EET: 4.95 
ere 4.95 


PR hvcknenan ue 5.23 


THE STAFF, 


The entire staff numbers 130 all told. It is said 
to be one of the most efficient in the Dominion, 
and yet the proportion of attendants to patients is 
much smaller than in similar institutions. The 
average is one attendant to every fifteen patients, 
while the general average is about one to every 
eight or ten. While it is hardly in order to boast, 
yet it may be said that to-day London possesses 
one of the most efficient and economically man- 
aged asylums in Canada. 


+2: —_—_-__-- 


ITEMS. 

EXPENSES OF INDIAN SERVICE.—I am not aware 
that any report from this office has ever shown just 
how much the Government contributes from the United 
States Treasury to feed and clothe the 200,000 Indians 
who are its wards, outside of the five civilized tribes. 
The public at large finds from the proceedings of 
Congress and the public press that $5,000,000 in round 
numbers have been appropriated for the Indian ser- 
vice, and this gives to each Indian $25, which, if true, 
would not enable any person, either white or Indian, 
to live very luxuriously, for it is a fraction less than 7 
cents aday. But small as this is, it is by no means 
the worst feature of the case, because after deducting 
from the $5,000,000 the money due the Indians, and 
which the Government only holds in trust for them, 
and then deducting cost of transportation and other 
legitimate and necessary expenses, it is found, by a 


careful examination of the accounts, that the Indians 
actually get of the money delonging to the Govern. 


ment, to feed and clothe them, only $7 per annum, 


per capita, or a fraction less than two cents a day for 
each Indian, It takes from the Treasury of the Goy. 
ernment $1,000 a year for each soldier in our army, 
whose chief business it is to see that peace is preserved 
on the frontier, while it takes from the same source for 
each Indian only $7.—Commissioner Price's Report, 


GENERAL CROOK, the celebrated Indian fighter, in 
his address at the last reunion of the Army of West 
Virginia, said : 

“The same lesson of magnanimity to a conquered 
foe which we learned together in Virginia and Georgia 


—the same magnanimity that told the rebel he was. 


free, with no badge of tyranny or contempt to rest 
upon him—we wish to apply to the Cheyenne and the 
Apache, After proving to him that our Government 
is strong enough to crush, we are trying to demonstrate 
that it is generous enough to save and instruct ; that 
after having stricken the shackles from the limbs of 
millions of the black men, we do not intend to enslave 
the remnant of thered men. Our object is not to des 
troy, but to build up; to teach our weaker brother the 
dignity of labor, and the wisdom of law and order; 
to instruct his children in the rudiments of our knowl. 
edge, and prepare the race for the dignity of citizen. 
ship, and rescue it from the thraldom of vice and 
vagabondage.” 


ACCORDING to a recent statement made by the 
New York Herald, there are more than seven 
hundred divorce suits pending before the courts of the 
city of Philadelphia. The statement has startled the 
Philadelphia papers into a variety of comments upon 
the magnitude of the evil thus disclosed. The fact 
presents a strange state of morals in respect to the 
family. ‘ 

No. 31,332 ON the title page of the London Times 
of January tst of this year marked the total of a con- 
tinuous series of issues of that journal, which began 
on the first day of January, 1785. That number in- 
cludes all the “week-days” in the hundred years be- 
tween the two dates, with six or seven units to spare, 
which may be accounted for by as many extra issues 
that have got into the count. Zhe Times started and 
for three years continued under the prolix title of the 
Daily Untversal Advertiser, which, being found both 
confusing and cumbrous, was dropped in 1788 for the 
present name. This is the only change in title or in 
name of the journal or its ownership in the century of 
its existence. The paper was founded by John Wal- 
ter, was continued by hisson John Walter, and is now 
(and since 1847) further continued by John Walter 
(third) who is son of John Walter (second), These 
three lives cover not only the hundred years of ex- 
istence of Zhe Times, but the long interval of years 
since the first John Walter was born, in 1738—one 
hundred and forty-seven years. The succession and 
the other circumstances mentioned are very remark- 
able and probably unique.—Phila. Public Ledger. 


A Very OBLIGING INDIAN.—Dr. C. A. White, 
Professor of Paleontology in the Smithsonian Inst 
tution, relates this pleasing incident. Being in the 
Ute country a year or so ago, in pursuit of scientific 
facts, he found himself on one occasion encam 
some fifty miles from Uintah Agency. Being de- 
sirous of sending a letterto his wife in Washington, 
he entrusted it to an Indian who, he learned by signs, 
was on his way to the agency. He was not sure that 
the Indian understood what he desired him to do 
with the letter, but took the risk of that. His wife 
received the letter and was surprised at finding t 
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stmarked Salt Lake City. The Doctor afterward 

arned that the Indian arrived at the agency just 
after the mail had gone, and knowing that it would 
be.a month before another mail would be sent out he 
actually carried the letter to Salt Lake City, a dis- 
tance of 225 miles, for this white man whom he had 
never met before, and whose name he did not know. 
Doubtless the Indian thought the letter of great im- 
portance, but where is the white man who would have 
done as much for his best friend, without the hope of 
reward or even thanks?—Council Fire and Arbi- 
trator. : 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.—Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, son of the late Wm. Lloyd Garrison, has, 
with the assistance of his brothers, nearly completed 
the first volume of his father's biography, The work, 
which will be also a history of the Anti-Slavery 
movement in America, of which Mr. Garrison was 
the leader, will extend to three volumes; but the 
first of these, bringing the history as far as 1840, will 
be published soon, Mr. W, P. Garrison is well known 
as one of the editors of the New. York Evening 
Post.—Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


For Friends’ Revie, 


CHAPEL ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


As up Mount Olives’ steep ascent 
With patient, faltering steps we trod, 
The soft, sweet sound of hymnal strains 
Arose in praises to our God. 


Clearer and louder rose the notes 
As we neared the peak sublime ; 

“Could it be that human throats 
Poured forth these strains divine ?” 


Soon in full view a simple shrine, 

With half-built walls and open door, 
Where Russian pilgrims gathered in 

Their staves and knapsacks on the floor. 


With raised hands and fervent looks 
They sang their hymns of praise, 
Forgetful of the road they came, 
Its foot-sore, hungry, weary days; 


From farther north, in strange costume, 
Happy to find their Saviour’s land, 
Happy to pay their holy vows ; 
An earnest, simple, peasant band, 


Down far below flows Kedron’s stream, 
Beyond, Moriah’s sacred mount 

Rose full in view behind the screen 
Of time-stained walls and Siloam fount, 


Low down upon the mountain side 
The witness of Christ's agony, 
And His disciple’s fearful sin, 
Lies hoary, grey Gethsemane. 


Jerusalem ! The Christian’s shrine! 
Where man met Jesus face to face, 
Whose streets were trod by One divine, 

Mount Zion’s holy place! 


Can we forget that holy land 
While life and sense remain? : 
Where Jesus wrought the Father's will, 
And for our sins was slain. 


There lived the prophets, there they died, 
There fell the Lamb a sacrifice ; 
The chosen people there defied 


Their King, their Saviour’s agonies. C, G, 


A NEW YEAR. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 


Why do we greet thee, O blithe New Year ? 
What are thy pledges of mirth and cheer ? 
Comest, knight errant, the wrong to right, 
Comest to scatter our gloom with light ? 
Wherefore the thrill, the sparkle and shine, 
In heart and eyes at a word of thine ? 


The old was buoyant, the old was true, 

The old was brave when the old was new. 
He crowned us often with grace and gift ; 

His sternest skies had a deep blue rift. 
Straight and swift, when his hand unclasped, 
With welcome and joyance thine we grasped. 
O tell us, Year,—we are fain to know,— 
What is thy charm that we hail thee so? 


Dost promise much that is fair and sweet,— 
The wind s low stir in the rippling wheat, 
The wave’s soft plash on the sandy floor, 

The bloom of roses from shore to shore, 
Glance of wings from the bowery nest, 

Music and perfume from east to west, 

Frosts to glitter in jeweled rime, 

Blush of sunrise at morning’s prime, 

Stars above us the watch to keep, 

And rain and dew, though we wake or sleep ? 


These, O Year, we shall have from thee, 
For the thing that hath been aye shall be. 
Sowing and reaping, from seed to sheaf, 
The waiting long, and the fruitage brief. 
What beyond is thy guerdon bright 

To us who stand in thy dawning light ? 


Once more a voice, and I hear it call 

Like a bugle-note from a mountain wall ; 
The pines uplift it with mighty sound, 

The billows bear it the green earth round ; 

A voice that rolls in a jubilant_song, 

A conqueror’s ring in its echo strong ; 
Through the ether clear, from the solemn sky 
The New Year beckons, and makes reply : 


“I bring you, friends, what the years have brought 

Since ever men toiled, aspired, or thought,— 

Days for labor, and nights for rest ; 

And I bring you love, a heaven-born guest ; 

Space to work in and work to do, 

And faith in that which is pure and true. 

Hold me in honor and greet me dear, 

And sooth you'll find me a happy Year.” 
—Selected. 


ooo —____——_ 


For Friends’ Review. 


“ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
His saints.” Psalm cxvi. 15. ' 


O word of truth and tenderness! 

That death from which Christ takes the sting, 
The death of God's beloved saints 

Is in His sight a precious thing. 


And we who sorrow for their loss, 
Their faithful love, their friendship true, 
May know their hope in death, to us 
Who yet remiain, is precious too, 


Our hope, at sight of theirs, takes heart, 
Our trust relies with calmer rest, 
Their God is ours and we are His; 


Our Father doeth what is best. Sie 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 27th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.--Three serious dynamite explosions, 
the most damaging that have yet been perpetrated, 
occurred in London on the 24th. The first was about 
2 P. M. in the crypt of Westminster Hall, followed al- 
most immediately by one in the Strangers’ Gallery in 
the House of Commons, Houses were shaken for 
many blocks around. In Westminster Hall, the orna- 
mental gates leading to the crypt were blown from 
their hinges and thrown down. All the windows on 
the north and south sides of the hall were demolished. 
“The concussion shook down from the oak roof the 
accumulated soot of centuries.” As visitors are ad- 
mitted on that day, a number were present, and one of 
these seeing a roll of what seemed like clothing, and 
which was smoking, lying on the’steps of the crypt, 
called the attention of a policeman, who took it up to 
Catry it away, but dropped it, when it exploded, in- 
juring him severely. Several other persons were more 
or less hurt. Inthe House of Commons, it is stated, 
the lobby was demolished, the wood-work of the Peers’ 
Gallery was shattered, and a large hole was made in 
the floor. The main force was exerted on the side of 
the room where are the seats of the members of the 
Government and their Liberal supporters. The seat 
usually occupied by W. E.Gladstone was badly broken. 
Had the House been in session the loss of life would 
probably have been great. 

The third explosion was in the Tower, in what is 
called the Banqueting Hall of the White Tower. This 
is used as an armory, and many rifles were stored in 
it. The explosive was placed behind a rack of these. 
They were twisted and bent by the explosion, and 
scattered about the room. All the glass and other 
fragile articles were shattered, a large hole was made 
in the floor and another through the roof. The wood- 
work was set on fire, but was soon extinguished. 
About 60 visitors were in the Tower at the time, in- 
cluding many children, some of whom were cut by 
the flying glass and splinters. The police prevented 
all egress from the Tower and grounds after the ex- 
plosion, until every one was rigidly examined, but no 
discoveries were made as to the perpetrators, The 
whole number of persons injured is stated to be, in the 
Tower, six seriously and fourteen slightly; at the Par- 
liament buildings, four seriou:ly and ten slightly. 
Temporary repairs will be made to the House of 
Commons, so that Parliament can meet in it on the 
1gth prox, The damage to the interior of the building 
is said to be considerable. 

These fearful outrages naturally caused intense ex- 
citement, not only in London, but throughout the 
country. The utmost precautions are taken to pro-. 
tect public buildings, suspicious travelers are watched, 
and steamers arriving in British ports are searched to 
prevent the importation of dynamite. 

A meeting of Irishmen held at Clerkenwell, Lon- 
don, on the 25th, denounced these outrages as cruel, 
cowardly, and injurious to Irishmen, who will lose 
employment in England in consequence; and a hope 
was expressed that the offenders would speedily be 
brought to justice. Itis announced from Cork that 
the most extreme faction there utterly repudiate and 
denounce the outrages. 

A meeting of crofters of the island of Skye on the 
1gth, adopted a resolution declaring the concessions 
offered by the landlords inadequate to meet the crisis. 
These proposals were, to increase'the size of the hold- 
ings, to grant leases for twenty years where rent was 
not in arrears, and to permit a revision of rents as com- 
pensation for permanent improvements. 


























ITALY.—Many villages have been overwhelmed 
avalanches, mostly in the province of Cuneo, in the 
south of Piedmont, along the Maritime Alps, At 
Frassino, 140 persons are said to have been killed: 
Rabasso is almost completely buried, many persons 
have been killed, and over 200 are homeless. More 
than 3000 men, besides the soldiers, are engaged in 
exhuming the dead and rescuing survivors, in the 
province of Cuneo. In some places, persons were 
rescued who had been imprisoned for some days jn 
partly wrecked cabins. Soldiers are stationed at the 
entrance of the most dangerous valleys to prevent 
persons from entering them. 

GERMANY.—German colonization is making pro- 
gress on the western coast of Africa. A German ex. 
pedition has formally annexed Oglet Brahim, a few 
miles north of Senegambia. This action is under. 
stood to have been taken by agreement with France, 
which has hitherto claimed a protectorate over that 
region, 

A tréaty has been concluded between Prussia and 
Russia, providing for the extradition of persons guilty 
of murder, attempted murder, or of committing or pre. 
paring to commit acts against the sovereigns or their 
families; also of persons guilty of the illegal manu. 
facture or storage of explosives. The Fournal de St, 
Petersbourg anticipates that the Reichstag will sanction 
the extension of the treaty to the whole of Germany, 

EGypt.—A dispatch of the 21st from Gen, Wolseley at 
Korti, said that Gen. Stewart, with the advance of the 
relief expedition, had a severe engagement with a part 
of the Mahdi’s forces on the 27th inst. near the Abu. 
Klea_ wells, about 25 miles from Shendy, at which 
point the troops are expected to reach the Nile after 
crossing the desert from Korti. The Arabs were finally 
driven back, and the British forces gained possession 
of the wells. Their losses were considerable. Gen, 
Stewart is said to have advanced after the battle, but 
no later intelligence had been received from him. 

ConGRESS.—The Senate has passed the bill making 
appropriations for the temporary support of the Navy, 
as arranged by a conference committee ; a resolution 
asking the President to give his views as to the pres- 
ent status of the Oklahoma lands in Indian Territory ; 
and a resolution, offered by Bayard of Del., that the 
Senate has heard with indignation and profound sor- 
row of the attempt to destroy the Parliament houses 
and other public buildings in London, and to imperil 
the lives of innocent and unsuspecting persons, and 
expressing horror and detestation of such monstrous 
crimes against civilization. Edmunds of Vt. introduced 
a billto prevent and punish crimes committed by 
means of explosive compounds. A similar bill was 
introduced in the House. The House passed a con 
ference report on the bill forfeiting Oregon Central R, 
R. grants; the Indian, Agricultural, and Army Ap- 
propriation bills, Resolutions were introduced and 
referred to a committee, asking the Secretary of State 
for information whether any citizen of this country has 
been connected with attempts to destroy life and 
property in foreign countries with which we have 
treaties ; one of the resolutions particularizing the late 
explosions in London. 


ALKETHREPTA 


There is a large and increasing demand for this 
Superior Chocolate, and we would call special atten- 
tion to it as an exceedingly wholesome beverage for 
the healthy and ailing, children as well as adults. 

A sample package will be sent by mail by address- 
ing Smith’s Manufacturing Co., 107 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 17-26 








































































































































































































































































































































































